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Abstract 

This paper analyzes the recognition of various non-human, differently embodied 
agents as moral subjects through a reinvention of the Turing test. The paper focuses 
to recognizing current human approaches to cyborg persons and identifying oppor- 
tunities for their transformation. The concept of the cyborg is understood literally, as 
a technologically augmented human person with transformed modes of perception, 
functioning, and understanding the world and oneself. Empirical part of the study, 
based on a survey conducted on a sample of 322 Polish men and women, compared 
different agents: a human person, a cyborg person, a fembot, social robot, an animal, 
and an algorithm. The study demonstrates that the other creature recognized as moral 
agent does not need to be a ‘natural’ homo sapiens but can be also an upgraded 
homo sapiens or a cyborg. People attribute moral status to various agents, human 
and non-human, and attribution of moral status is not binary: it is gradable, fluid, 
and transitional, varying on the scale of agency and experience. 


Keywords Moral status - Mind perception - Human - Person - Non-human agent - 
Cyborg - Cyborg person - Embodiment - Positive psychology 

Introduction 

Humans recognize themselves as persons having moral status of agents: respon- 


sible and having rights and duties. These are analyzed in various philosophical 
approaches including classical liberalism, existentialism, and pragmatism. On what 
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basis it is possible to attribute the moral status of a person to non-human agents 
which are increasingly present in our daily interactions? 

Non-human agents are agents not (fully) embodied in a homo sapiens body such 
as algorithms, robots, cyborgs, and (highly) domesticated animals. This study focuses 
on cyborgs recognized as persons, because they are already among us. For instance, 
cyborg-artists such as Neil Harbisson and Moon Ribas possess technological 
implants in their bodies that change their perception, communication, understanding 
of the world, and themselves’. Cyborg embodiment does not exclude Harbisson and 
Ribas’ legal, social, interpersonal, and ethical recognition as persons (Lukaszewicz 
Alcaraz 2021). 

Envisioning a near future when human persons will need to deal more often with 
cyborg persons and other non-human agents, it is important to conduct empiri- 
cal studies on how people relate to existing cyborgs, what kind of moral status is 
currently attributed to them, and on what bases. Therefore, this paper empirically 
inquires how people perceive moral status of cyborgs and whether this perception 
can be modified. The paper contributes to the field of mind perception in two main 
dimensions. The first dimension, experience, is the perceived capacity for sensation 
and feelings, whereas the second, agency, is the perceived capacity to intend and to 
act (Gray et al. 2007). 


Cyborg-Person-Moral Subject 


Cyborg is a contested term, used in a variety of contexts and often carrying meta- 
phorical meanings. In ‘A Cyborg Manifesto,’ Donna Haraway (1991: 149) defined 
the cyborg as ‘a cybernetic organism, a hybrid of machine and organism, a crea- 
ture of social reality as well as a creature of fiction, creatures simultaneously animal 
and machine, who populate worlds ambiguously natural and crafted.’ Similar line of 
metaphorical understanding of cyborgs can be found in many theories since Hara- 
way such as Chris Cuomo’s book Feminism and Ecological Communities: An Ethic 
of Flourishing (Cuomo 1998). In We Have Always Been Cyborgs. Digital Data, 
Gene Technologies, and an Ethics of Transhumanism, Stefan Lorenz Sorgner (2021: 


' The aim of Harbisson and Ribas is not to supplement or correct body parts that are missing or lack- 
ing function due to esthetic or medical reasons. Instead, they use implants for ‘recreational’ cyborgization 
(Wittes and Chong 2014: 10-13): to extend their senses and enhance their physical abilities. Recreational 
cyborgization is often perceived wrong as ‘human nature has a special status which enhancement would 
violate’ (Clarke et al. 2016: 2). In bioethics debates, therefore, using technology to treat illnesses or supple- 
ment missing functions (as in the case of cochlear implants or pacemakers) is more easily accepted. Tech- 
nological implants used by body hackers such as Harbisson and Ribas change their perception by adding 
a new sense. For example, users of the North Sense, sold by the company Cyber Nest, receive an implant 
that informs the body on the direction of the North through vibrations (see https://www.cyborgnest.net/, 
accessed 3 December 2021). Neil Harbisson can hear colors and light in bone conduction with his eye-borg. 
The implants also change the modes of communication, as in the case of Moon Ribas, who can receive 
impulses from the Earth through sensors connected to seismographic stations. The implants change modes 
of understanding the world and oneself, as Harbisson and Ribas define themselves not as humans but as 
cyborgs (Lukaszewicz Alcaraz 2019). 
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13) writes there that ‘we have always been cyborgs in the continual process of self- 
overcoming’ our evolutionary ability to acquire reason. 

Such metaphorical understandings invite a more practical consideration. In our view, 
‘the cyborg person is embodied not just in flesh, as human persons are embodied in pri- 
mates’ flesh: cyborg embodiments are corporeal-technological’ (Lukaszewicz Alcaraz 
2021: 67; see also Lukaszewicz Alcaraz 2019). However, corporeal-technological 
embodiment being sufficient to recognize an agent as a cyborg is not sufficient to rec- 
ognize them as a person. This question should be approached from various perspectives 
including but not limited to the social, psychological, and ethical perspective. 

A person is an individually characterized, reasonable, conscious, embodied being, 
bound by the social contract (Locke 1975) and ‘remembering his or her past, which 
in turn informs how s/he experiences the world now’ (Fuller 2021). Personal iden- 
tity puts together the story of one’s life in a reasonable way, assuring one’s accounta- 
bility in public and private spheres. Identity formed in interaction with other persons 
(Mead 1985) assures individual characteristics and legal and ethical recognitions 
such as the right to life, freedom, and property. Attribution of personhood requires 
a recognition which arrives at being during an encounter in which we feel how our 
interlocutor speaks to us, implores, or commands (Levinas 1969). We discover the 
other’s sensibility and consciousness, and our responsibility to the other as a moral 
subject. This process of recognition construes foundations of law and ethics. 

The attribution of moral status to a being—recognizing him/her/it as moral subject— 
follows frequently the distinction between a moral patient and moral agent known since 
Aristotle (Aristotle 2007; Freeland 1985). The moral patient is the subject who must be 
considered morally, and to whom moral agents have some responsibilities. This is the 
case, for example, with infants, children, and mentally handicapped. 

Peter Singer, the famous Australian ethicist who popularized idea of animal liber- 
ation (Singer 1975), was one of the first to argue philosophically about the moral sta- 
tus of animals, on which he based human responsibilities towards animals. Singer’s 
argument follows Jeremy Bentham, who juxtaposed a human infant and an animal 
and stated that the question about their rights ‘is not, Can they reason? nor Can they 
talk? but, Can they suffer?’ (Singer 1974: 3) (emphases from the original). Accord- 
ing to Singer (1974: 107), ‘if a being suffers, there can be no moral justification for 
refusing to take that suffering into consideration.’ Singer’s collaborator, Tom Regan, 
furthered these insights, saying that moral agents make choices based on considera- 
tion of what morally ought to be done. Following these choices, they either succeed 
or fail in meeting their own moral principles. Thus, only moral agents can be called 
responsible, and only moral agents belong to a moral community (Regan 1983: 152). 

One argument for refusing to recognize animal moral agency is that animals are 
not moral agents, because 


moral agency is the capacity to make choices for which one can be held mor- 
ally responsible. Moral agents have the ability to understand moral reasons and 
to engage in moral dialog, and thus they also have the ability to distinguish 
right actions from wrong actions. Because they possess these abilities, it is 
appropriate to ascribe moral duties to agents, and to blame them when they fail 
to fulfill these duties. (Johannsen 2019: 1) 
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Despite this argument, there is a widely moral status ascribed to animals, that of 
a moral patient. Animals have the capacity to suffer and to enjoy happiness, so they 
deserve moral consideration aimed at their well-being (Singer 1974: 103-116). 

These insights into the moral status of animals open the door for philosophizing 
the moral status of non-human subjects. Are non-human subjects moral patients or 
moral agents? Since late 1980s, some theorists claim that higher non-human animals 
may be recognized as moral agents. Their arguments follow David Hume’s approach 
to morality based on sentiment, rather than the Kantian approach based on rational- 
ity and reason (Clement 2013). To recognize the other as a moral agent, one must 
recognize the agent as similar to him or her. For instance, arguments for recognizing 
status of non-human persons to cetaceans (Helsinki Group 2016) and orangutans 
(Bawden 2004) are based on their developed modes of communication, organiza- 
tion, cultural transmission of knowledge, and sensitivity. 

In the second part of twentieth century, the stress was placed in the recognition 
of consciousness by the human person in an interaction with the technological other 
as in the Turing test”. It was shown that one is recognized as intelligent by the simi- 
larity to the person making the judgment. However, the question of Artificial Intel- 
ligence (AI) largely misses the aspect of embodiment. N. Katherine Hayles tells a 
story on ‘how information lost its body’ (1999: 2). She writes: “Embodiment has 
been systematically downplayed or erased in the cybernetic construction of the post- 
human in ways that have not occurred in other critiques of the liberal humanist sub- 
ject, especially in feministic and postcolonial theories’ (Hayles 1999: 4). Embod- 
iment needs to be considered, because agents are embodied, and the form of the 
embodiment impacts agent’s appearance and performance. 

Steve Fuller writes that recognition of non-human agents as moral subjects and 
persons requires some criteria. Fuller extends the borders of recognition beyond the 
realm of homo sapiens embodiment and proposes development of a Turing Test 2.0 
for beings not born as humans. Fuller’s test (2022: 17) negates ‘any sense of cishu- 
manity, such that in principle any entity might transition into humanity if they pass 
“Turing Test 2.0”. For Fuller, humanity is more about ethics than about biology: 


‘Humar’ began — and I believe should remain — as a normative not a descrip- 
tive category. It’s really about which beings that the self-described, self- 
organised ‘humans’ decide to include. So we need to reach agreement about 
the performance standards that a putative ‘human’ should meet that a ‘non- 
human’ does not meet. The Turing Test serves to focus minds on this problem, 
as it suggests that any being that passes behavioural criteria that we require of 
humans counts as human, regardless of its material composition. While the 


> Turing Test was originally designed in response to the question: Can machines think? The test is based 
on so-called imitation game, where the interrogator not seeing two other persons and asking them ques- 
tions must decide if they are a woman or a man. Turing modified this game into the situation where the 
interrogator asks questions to decide whether the interrogated agent is a thinking being. Turing ignored 
the type of embodiment of an interrogated agent, not wishing ‘to penalize the machine for its inability to 
shine beauty competitions, nor to penalize a man for losing in a race competition against an aeroplane’ 
(Turing 1950: 434). 
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Turing Test is normally presented as something that machines would need to 
pass, in fact it is merely a more abstract version of how non-white, non-male, 
non-elite members of homo sapiens have come to be regarded as ‘human’ from 
a legal standpoint (Fuller and Jandrić 2019: 207). 


Before setting up our Turing Test 2.0, it is necessary to explore the actual percep- 
tion of the moral status of variously embodied agents. We turn to mind perception 
psychology and explore Peterson and Seligman’s (2004) systematization of human- 
beneficial traits or mental powers that correspond to virtues of the character of the 
moral subject. We then present a survey in which (human) subjects were asked to 
attribute these mental powers to the human person (Ken Feingold), the cyborg per- 
son (Neil Harbisson), the robot creating art (Ai-Da), the social robot (Pepper), the 
chimpanzee creating art (Lucy), and the painting algorithm (Aaron). 

Our choice of characters was guided by their activity, and our point of reference 
was the cyborg person who is active in the field of art. We enriched the collection 
with a social robot, because the robot’s position in the two-dimensional mind per- 
ception space (low experience, and moderate agency) had already been identified in 
previous study (Gray et al. 2007) and can serve as an indicator of the reliability of 
our results. 


Empirical Study 
Theoretical Background 


People attribute moral status to individuals based on the cognitive process of mind 
perception. Gray et al. (2007) conducted a study with 2040 US participants aimed at 
comparing pairs of 13 characters according to 18 attributes and 6 personal judgments. 
Compared characters were humans (e.g., a 5-month-old infant, adult woman, human 
in a vegetative state, test subject), animals (frog, domestic dog, wild chimpanzee), 
a dead woman, God (defined as the creator of the universe and the ultimate source 
of knowledge, power, and love), and robot. Participants were presented with pairs 
of figures along with their brief characteristics and photographs. Attributes included, 
among others, the feeling of pain, personality, awareness, morality, memory, and 
reflection. Personal judgments were related to liking the characters, the possibility of 
inflicting suffering on the characters, protecting the characters from destruction, mak- 
ing the characters happy, punishing for death, and the possibility of having a soul. 
Gray et al. (2007) grouped the characters along two dimensions of mind per- 
ception: experience (e.g., hunger, pain, personality, awareness) and agency (e.g., 
self-control, morality, planning, reflection). The revealed dimensions are related 
to Aristotle’s (2007) distinction between individuals as moral patient and moral 
agent. High assessment in the experience dimension (also referred to as the ability 
to feel suffering) indicates that we are dealing with a moral patient. High assess- 
ment in the agency dimension indicates that we are dealing with a moral agent. 
Gray et al. (2007) showed that our cognitive apparatus uses a two-dimensional 
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filter in the process of mind perception, also referred to as the cognitive template 
for morality. 

To explain this phenomenon, Gray et al. (2012: 101-124) refer to the famous 
series of drawings of a bull made in 1945 by Pablo Picasso. Initially depicted in 
a realistic way, the animal gradually transforms into its schematic image, marked 
by only a few lines ‘distilling’ the essence of the bull. Similarly, in mind percep- 
tion, one abstracts two key elements: the ability to experience suffering and the 
ability to act intentionally. This abstraction is fundamental in the process of inter- 
action with others. Before someone can understand what an individual is thinking 
or feeling, they must first identify what this individual is capable of. 

Participants compared characters by the intensity of traits related to experience 
and agency. Based on the specified numerical values, Gray, Gray, and Wegner 
determined characters’ location in the mind’s perception space. 


1. Low on ‘Experience’ and low on ‘Agency’ (dead woman) - a dead woman cannot 
suffer, nor can she be expected to act intentionally. 

2. Low on ‘Experience’ and high on ‘Agency’ (God) - God cannot be made to suffer 
but can be expected to act intentionally. 

3. High on ‘Experience’ and low on ‘Agency’ (frog, infant) - a frog can be inflicted 
with suffering but cannot be expected to act intentionally. 

4. High on ‘Experience’ and high on ‘Agency’ (adult woman, the survey respond- 
ent) - an adult woman can be both inflicted with suffering and can be expected to 
act intentionally. (Gray et al. 2007: 619) 


The dimensions found by Gray et al. (2007) were confirmed in other studies 
(Weisman et al. 2017), including those that considered humanoid robots (Saltik 
etal. 2021) and algorithmic systems (Castelo 2019) performing artistic works (Lima 
et al. 2021). The agency dimension is heterogeneous because it incorporates fea- 
tures such as emotion recognition, memory, and morality, which are agentic to 
varying extents (Malle 2019). 

Dimensions of mind perception correspond to dichotomies noticed in social 
perception research such as warmth and competence (Fiske et al. 2007), commun- 
ion and agency (Abele and Wojciszke 2007), and socio-morality and task abil- 
ity (Ybarra et al. 2008). Differences between these dimensions have their source, 
inter alia, in research setup. In statistical analyses, a set of attributes is grouped 
and interpreted as dimensions (for instance, warmth or communion), and unifica- 
tion implies considering a single set of attributes. Positive psychology, which is a 
discipline that focuses on ‘the study of the conditions and processes that contrib- 
ute to the flourishing or optimal functioning of people, groups, and institutions’ 
(Gable and Haidt 2005: 104), has recently offered some good solutions to this 
problem. The conditions for shaping optimal human functioning in interactions 
with artificial agents (e.g., robots) are also studied in related areas such as posi- 
tive technology (Riva 2012) and positive cyberpsychology (Fortuna 2021). 
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The most advanced systematization of human-beneficial traits to date is authored 
by Peterson and Seligman (2004)°. They define 24 traits (e.g., kindness, self-control, 
creativity, love) divided into six character virtues: wisdom and knowledge, cour- 
age, humanity, justice, temperance, and transcendence. The character strengths were 
selected on the basis of (1) expert knowledge, available in philosophical and reli- 
gious systems from around the world, and the opinions of humanists, artists, and 
writers; (2) expertise of scientists, practical psychologists, experts in public opinion 
polling, and representatives of organizations involved in shaping favorable traits and 
attitudes; (3) lay theories included in song texts, graffiti, marriage announcements, 
and texts on greeting cards, as well as ‘personality profiles’ of positive heroes of 
popular fairy tales and cartoons. 

There is empirical evidence of the universal nature of these attributes—these 
properties are valued both among members of the Kenyan Maasai, Inughuit in 
Northern Greenland, and US students (Biswas-Diener 2006). The differences 
relate to their perceived importance. Participants in one study, which involved over 
117,000 thousand adults representing 54 nationalities and all US states, most valued 
kindness, honesty, gratitude, and open-mindedness while assigning a lower rank to 
prudence, humility, and self-control (Park et al. 2006). The replication carried out 
almost a decade later, in which representatives of as many as 75 nationalities partici- 
pated, provided similar, though not identical, observations. Honesty, kindness, open- 
mindedness, and curiosity were most valued, while self-control, humility, prudence, 
and spirituality were the least valued (McGrath 2015). 


Study Design 


We invited 322 people (68.3% women) to participate in our study, aged from 16 to 78 years 
(Moge= 24.44, SD= 10.44), with varying levels of education. Participants were recruited 
through advertisements posted on social networks and discussion forums (ethical consent 
has been obtained). The survey was conducted online. Participants were informed that the 
goal of the study is to find out how people perceive characters present in social life. We 
provided a photo with short description for each character (see Appendix). The characters 
were Ken Feingold, Neil Harbisson, Chimpanzee Lucy, Algorithm Aaron, Robot Ai-Da, 


and Social Robot Pepper. 


e Ken Feingold is an American artist based in New York who creates artwork in 
form of interactive heads, similar to human heads, operating on self-learning 
software. Gallery visitors can enter a discussion with these heads, for example, 
on the sense of existence. 


3 Peterson and Selingman’s (2004) intention was to create a ‘Manual of the Sanities’, which would be 
a counterbalance to the classification of mental disorders contained in the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation’s ‘Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders’ and in World Health Organization’s 
‘International Classification of Diseases’. See https://www.psychiatry.org/psychiatrists/practice/dsm and 
https://www.who.int/standards/classifications/classification-of-diseases. Accessed 7 March 2022. 
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e Neil Harbisson is a Catalan born, British citizen cyborg artist and activist. Harbisson 
is color-blind; an antenna implanted into his brain receives colors of objects and trans- 
forms them into sounds, which Harbisson hears in his bone conduction. Harbisson 
has learned to refer each note to specific spectrum on the color scale. When he defines 
perceived colors, he paints them on canvas. 

e Chimpanzee Lucy lives in a zoo in Warsaw and likes painting with brush or fin- 
gers. She likes to dress up. Her paintings are used as inspiration by Italian textile 
designers and are being sold for supporting natural conservancy in Africa. 

e Algorithm Aaron is a computer software using AI created by the painter Harold 
Cohen. Cohen programs human figures and compositions, which are then trans- 
formed by Aaron and developed into paintings. 

e AI-DA is a humanoid robot that looks like a woman, equipped with a camera 
eye. Data from the camera is processed and transformed into geometric images, 
drawn by the bionic hand of the robot. 

e Social Robot Pepper has a humanoid form with mobile head, eyes, arms, and 
body. Pepper can communicate and read basic human emotions. Pepper is used 
for customer service and helping people such as the elderly and the disabled. 


Each participant compared pairs of above characters using 12 attributes relating 
to 6 virtues listed in positive psychology (Table 1) and 2 personal judgments related 
to distinction between the moral agent (if both characters caused the death of a per- 
son, which of them would be more punishable?) and the moral patient (if someone 
forced you to hurt one of these characters, which would be more difficult for you to 
harm and would it be more painful for you?). Participants made comparisons using 
a 5-point Likert scale. 


Results 


Statistical analyses were performed using IBM SPSS Statistics 25.0. Each character 
appeared in 60 comparisons (5 characters x 12 traits) and 10 comparisons (5 char- 
acters X 2 personal judgments). For each character, an average score for each of the 
12 traits was calculated. Then, an analysis of the correlation between the features 


Table 1 Attributes and 


associated virtues used for Attributes Boks 
comparing characters Curiosity, creativity Wisdom and knowledge 
Bravery, persistence Courage 
Kindness, love Humanity 
Teamwork, leadership Justice 
Prudence, self-control Temperance 
Gratitude, appreciation of beauty Transcendence 
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was performed, followed by the principal component analysis (PCA) with varimax 
rotation. The KMO measure was 0.925, and the Bartlett sphericity test turned out 
to be statistically significant (y2(66) = 16,113.14; p<.001), which justifies the PCA 
analysis. Based on the eigenvalue > 1 (Kaiser criterion), the analysis made it pos- 
sible to distinguish 2 factors, which together accounted for 66.11% of the variance 
(after isolating the resources of common variation of individual factors, they ranged 
from 0.32 to 0.86). 

Based on the screen plot (Cattell’s criterion), a 2-factor solution was adopted. 
Due to cross-loading, 3 traits (leadership, teamwork, and bravery) were excluded 
from the analyses, as they similarly corresponded to Factor 1 and Factor 2. The 
remaining 9 traits accounted for 68.74% of total variance. Factor | explains 52.40% 
of the variance and consists of the following attributes (from the highest factor load- 
ing): love, gratitude, curiosity, appreciation of beauty, kindness, and creativity. Fac- 
tor 2 explained 16.34% of the variance and consisted of three attributes: persistence, 
self-control, and prudence. Factor | is interpreted as the dimension of experience, 
and Factor 2 is interpreted as the dimension of agency. 

Then, the distinguished dimensions of the features were correlated with 2 judg- 
ments regarding the moral agent and the moral patient. The analysis showed that 
experience correlated with personal judgment related to the moral patient (r=0.85) 
more than with personal judgment related to the moral agent (r=0.40, z=25.85; 
p<.001). Agency correlated with personal judgment related to the moral agent 
(r=0.32) more than with personal judgment related to the moral patient (r=0.04, 
z=9.06; p<.001). Figure 1 presents the values of the factor loadings for all charac- 
ters (values are normalized to the range 0-1). 


Discussion 


In a two-dimensional space, character factor scores are concentrated around the 
center. This arrangement is probably influenced by research setup. In the classic 
study by Gray et al. (2007: 619), one test person rated all pairs for only one fea- 
ture. In our study, each test person assessed all characters in terms of all features. 
This could negatively impact the differentiation of individual features, reducing the 
variance of results. Therefore, interpretation of our results should take a central ref- 
erence point—Chimpanzee Lucy—and consider the location of other characters in 
relation to that reference point. 

This brings about two distinct groups. Group 1 consists of Harbisson and Feingold 
who are assigned with a higher ability to experience suffering and intentionally act. 
Group 2 consists of Pepper, Aaron, and Ai-Da who are characterized by a lower ability 
to experience and comparable agency. 

The central position of the chimpanzee (moderate experience and moderate 
agency) is surprising because, according to the results of an earlier study (Gray et al. 
2007), one could expect a higher position in the experience dimension. The obtained 
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Fig. 1 Adjusted character factor scores on the dimensions of mind perception 


result could have been influenced by the fact that the research was conducted on a 
sample of Poles who are representatives of a conservative society. One of its features 
is a high level of anthropocentrism, which places animals on a lower level of the 
hierarchy of beings than people (see Fortuna et al. 2021). 

The similar location of Harbisson and Feingold is a significant result. Harbisson 
describes himself as a trans-species creature (Lukaszewicz Alcaraz 2021) and is per- 
ceived as an ambiguous figure, combining the features of technology and man, the 
emphasis of which depends on contextual cues. For example, Fortuna and Modliński 
(in review) found that Harbisson’s art is evaluated similarly to human art when the 
standard of comparison is the price of the canvas made by a human. At the same time, 
Harbisson’s art is evaluated similarly to robotic art, when the context is the work of a 
humanoid robot. In this research, the cyborg person was compared with many char- 
acters (human, animal, robot), which could make its location in the two-dimensional 
mind perception space similar to that of a human. The obtained result could also have 
been influenced by the fact that in the presented photographs, Harbisson and Feingold 
have a human face and thus stand out from the other characters. In future research, it is 
worth verifying the possible influence of this factor. 

Social robot’s position in the two-dimensional mind perception space corresponds 
to previous studies (low experience, moderate agency) (Gray et al. 2007). Other arti- 
ficial systems have a similar localization, which suggests that the anthropomorphiz- 
able function of artistic activity did not influence the determination of their moral 
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status. As expected, the social robot is also similar to the chimpanzee in the level of 
agency. However, this might change, because humans are less and less visually like 
animals, while robots are becoming increasingly like humans. 

Robots’ ratings in these dimensions may change depending on their appearance 
and reaction. Speaking of appearance, humanoid robots with human-like faces score 
higher in the experience dimension than the same humanoid robots with exposed 
electronic components (Gray and Wegner 2012). Speaking of reaction, Saltik et al. 
(2021) found higher scores on the agency dimension when the robot performed an 
action of communicative nature (hand-wave gestures) or meeting a biological need 
(placing a cup to the mouth to imitate drinking). A real case in the point is Sophia, 
a humanoid robot who received citizenship of Saudi Arabia in 2007 (Varun and 
Rohan 2019). There are also other examples, such as the robot actor in the theater 
performance Sayonara (2011), directed by Oriza Hirata and Hirishi Ishiguro, as well 
as various increasingly popular ‘love and sex’ robots (Levy 2007). 


Conclusions 


The mind is defined in the eye of the viewer who recognizes whether the other crea- 
ture is conscious and sensible. In human—human interaction, this recognition occurs 
automatically and seamlessly. Our study demonstrates that the other creature recog- 
nized as moral agent does not need to be a ‘natural’ homo sapiens, but can be also 
an upgraded homo sapiens or a cyborg. Participants in our study approached the 
cyborg (Harbisson) very close to the human (Feingold). The study shows showing 
that an entity’s moral status is fluid and subject to contextual influences; it is not 
binary but passes along a gradable continuum. This conclusion fits today’s popu- 
lar culture, which no longer portrays robots and cyborgs in a negative manner, but 
rather offers more complex views that stress the importance of morality, values, and 
humanity as such. 

According to Peterson (2012: 12), this study belongs to the axiological anthro- 
pocentrism perspective. We considered different embodiments, and have taken 
none of them as privileged, yet all our participants are human, and our measure- 
ment criteria originate from human culture and ethics. In Fuller’s terms (2010), our 
study is anthropocentric because it accepts human beings as judges. However, it is 
not anthropomorphic, as we do not project human qualities on non-human agents. 
Anthropomorphism remains with the study respondents and their evaluation of 
the moral status of human and non-human agents we have measured. According to 
Fuller (2022: 19), this might change with time, because ‘[i]f “Turing Test 2.0” is 
to qualify a candidate entity for personhood rather than humanity, then over time it 
should be possible to develop a version of the test that could be administered by non- 
human persons who have already been incorporated into ontological citizenship.’ 

If moral status is gradable, contingent, and transitional, it can also be acquired 
and lost. What is the threshold for legal recognition of an entity as a person and a 
member of society? Should this status be restricted to homo sapiens? Any criteria 
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for recognition of a moral agent will inevitably make some candidates appear ‘bet- 
ter’ or ‘worse’; Turing Test 2.0 also opens the door for non-recognition of humans 
as persons or moral agents. Despite that risk, it seems more reasonable to base rec- 
ognition of personhood on the moral values rather than on the type of embodiment 
(Fuller and Jandrié 2019). 

This research shows that people attribute moral status to various agents, human 
and non-human. The attribution of moral status is not binary: it is gradable, fluid, 
and transitional, varying on the scale of agency and experience. Consequently, it 
is possible to upgrade oneself morally and enhance one’s capacities and virtues. 
These types of hypotheses are verified within the area of positive technology (Riva 
2012) and positive cyberpsychology (Fortuna 2021). As it turns out, technological 
enhancements can contribute to shaping such mental forces as creativity, bravery, 
leadership, and goodness. 

For example, it has been found that the use of technological innovations enables 
new forms of benevolence known as cyber-kindness or digital altruism (Klisanin 
2011). Some hopeful examples can also be found in popular culture. In the recent 
HBO series, Raised by Wolves, Scott (2020) has noticeably revised his previous take 
on androids, presented for instance in the Blade Runner (Scott 1982). Scott’s recent 
portrayal of androids includes transcendence, sensibility, and blood. His androids 
are not viewed as mere threats, but also as a possible hope for humanity. In this per- 
spective, becoming a cyborg may offer possibilities for upgrading humans not only 
physically but also morally. 


Limitations 


This study has many limitations. The survey was conducted online, with limited 
control of participants’ behavior and used devices (notebook, smartphone screen). 
The selection of characters and the manner of their presentation are debatable. The 
participants were presented with photographs and description of the characters, 
which is not tantamount to personal contact with the characters. Level of access to 
characters varied. While the participants could directly watch the chimpanzee Lucy, 
Pepper, and Feingold, they could only know the other characters from media cov- 
erage. Each participant made comparisons for each of the attributes, potentially 
resulting in the concentration of characters around the center of the two-dimensional 
mind-perception space. Last but not least, the participants arrive from a conservative 
society characterized by a high level of anthropocentrism. 
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Photographs of the Characters Used in the Research 
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